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SWIFT TRAVELING. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Feb. 13, 1868. 

()*E of the greatest privileges of human 

life is traveling, and certainly that privi- 
lege has been very much enlarged since rail- 
roads and steamboats have come into fashion. 
It is only a day’s journey between here and 
Oneida, and a voyage to Europe is reduced to 
a mere pleasure-trip. But I can point you to 
a mode of traveling better than railroads or 
steamboats, that was practiced 1800 years 
ago. I have two examplesin my mind. Paul 
says to the Colossians: “ Though I be absent 
in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, 
joying and beholding your order, and the 
steadfastness of your faith in Christ ;”’ and in 
another place, speaking of certain believers 
who had never seen his face, he said he was 
present with them and knew their condition. 
That is one kind of journey that Paul evi- 
dently was in the habit of taking—a spiritual 
excursion among kindred folks in the flesh. It 
was a way by which he could easily go long dis- 
tances in this world. Then he took another re- 
markable journey which he thus describes: ‘I 
knew aman (whether in the body or out of 
the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth), how 
that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not law- 
ful fora man to utter.” He did not know 
how it was done, but in one way or another, 
he was caught up out of this world to the third 
heaven and there had conversation with some- 
body, in which he learned many things. 

From these two examples ‘t appears that 
Paul had a method of traveling just as practi- 
cal and more rapid than railroads. There is 
no reason in the nature of things why every 
body should not have the same privilege. He 
got on board a train that transported him to 
the third heavens, and we may all go the same 
. journey if we can get a ticket. People in 
this world, with all their steamboats and rail- 
roads, do not have the privilege of traveling 
only as they have money to pay. If they 
have not the means of buying a ticket they can- 
not go thirty or forty miles an hour, to visit 
their friends. There are conditions attached 
to all kinds of travel. It costs something to 
construct railroads, and if people will have 
the advantage of them, they must pay for it, 
and those who cannot pay must go afoot. 
Tramps do not avail themselves of railroads, 





It is no better for them than it would be if there 
were no railroads built, because they have not 
the means of paying the fare. So the roads 
and means of conveyance Paul had, may be 
open and ready for. any body, only the tickets 
may be wanting. 

The Spiritualists say they have opened 
roads of this kind that almost anybody can 
travel on; but Ido not believe that their roads 
run in the same direction, or stop at either of 
the depots which Paul visited on his journey- 
ings. They have opened roads into hades ; 
but for comfortable, practical purposes, I had 
rather have a good road to Oneida. I do not 
care about going to hades unless it is neces- 
sary. I should rather visit around among the 
good in this world, and go into the third 
heaven of the New Jerusalem. I do not 
think much of the roads which have been 
opened among the dead. The best sort of 
folks are at the two ends of the scale, on this 
side of hades and the other. I do not re- 
member Paul’s saying anything about going to 
hades. He must have known something about 
the state of things there, and possibly he did 
travel there. He evidently knew what was 
going to be done with the dead—that they 
were going to be raised at last with the living. 
Still, I don’t remember that he tells of any ac- 
tual journey in that direction. But he does 
tell of spirit-journeys among the living on earth 
and in heaven, and they were evidently in- 
teresting and desirable. 

How to geta ticket for such excursions is 
the question. Evidently, the only way to get 
freedom and facility for traveling as Paul did, 
is to become spiritual ;- that is to become am- 
phibious. In the first place we must feel after 
God and find him, and the world he lives in. 
Then we must put ourselves at his disposal to 
be sent in spirit hither and yon, as he may have 
business for us to do. We should not consider 
that kind of traveling that Paul has reference 
to, when he said he was “ absent in body but 
present in spirit,” as out of our line. Christ 
can send us on such journeys if he pleases.— 
Heaven’s railroad is at his command, and will 
take us into the New Jerusalem, if for any rea- 
son he chooses to send us there. So too if he 
chooses to send us into hades, we will make the 
best of it. The essential thing is to become 
amphibious, and have a place in the spiritual 
world as well as in this world, as Christ and Paul 
had. The Spiritualists have not gone too far in 
their travels ; their fault is that they have not 
gone far enough. Christ is the Vanderbilt of the 
Great Central and all its branches, and none 
can get a pass on his railroad without respect 
and loyalty for the Bible, Paul went as he 





of his own will, from curiosity or any vain 
motive. If we wish to travel as he did, we 
must wait patiently on God, and get leave. 





SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 15. 
BY J. H. N. 
THE GENESIS OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


d be New American Cyclopedia, in the in- 
troduction to its article on Spiritualism, 
thus connects the modern system of necromancy 
with Swedenborg : 


The belief in and practice of open intercourse 
with the spiritual world, has} attained an extra- 
ordinary development in recent times, and 
especially since about the vear 1848, Although 
it was not until that period that the so-called 
spiritual manifestations assumed a form and con- 
spicuousness which forced them into universal 
notice, it is asserted that many startling instan- 
ces of them, as precursors and prophets of the 
more signal wonders, had been in the course of 
development during many years previous; 
and that, in fact, the spiritualism of the day is 
the growth of a century. We are referred to 
the alleged fact that 100 years ago Emanuel 
Swedenborg was in full and open communication 
with the spiritual world, and in daily converse 
with spirits and angels, with all the familiarity 
with which man convérses with man. There is 
also a tradition that while Swedenborg was on 
his death-bed, he was asked by a friend whether 
in -kat solemn hour he still adhered to the state- 
ments and doctrines set forth in his books ; when 
he answered emphatically in the affirmative, ad- 
ding that in about 80 years from that time 
events would occur that would greatly tend to 
bring his teachings into general notice. It is 
noted by spiritualists as a singular coincidence 
that the 80 years from that time (1772) expired 


in 1852, at which time the alleged spiritual — 


phenomena, corroborating in many respects 
what Swedenborg had taught concerning spirits 
and the spiritual world, were exciting universal 
attention. 


This prophecy (wht ‘ler made before or 
after the fact) was suvstantially true; but 
overshot a little in point of time. I go back 
of 1852, about ten years, to find the events 
that brought Swedenborg’s teachings into gen. 
eral notice. 
borgianism, as distinguished from modern Spir- 
itualism, had subsided in 1852. It was at its 
height about the time of my correspondence 
with Bush in 1845—6. The events that caused 
it were back as far as 1842—3. Swedenborgi- 
anism came in with Fourierism. To show 
how it came, I must sketch the history of the 
great Socialist revival of twenty-five years ago. 

Albert Brisbane imported Fourierism di- 
rectly from Paris, where he studied under 
Fourier himself and his ablest disciples. is 
publications, from 1840 and onward, excited 
wide and eager interest, and the thrill of en- 
thusiasm for social change which Owen’s 
schemes had produced in 1823, was repeated 


The revival of geruine Sweden- 
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with hundred-fold power in 1842. Horace 
Greeley sympathised. The columns of the 
Tribune were opened to Brisbane, and a sys- 
tematic exposition of the charms of scientific 
association was spread before enthusiastic 
multitudes. The result was that in 1843 
there was a great uprising of the young and 
enterprising spirits of the country, in favor of 
a social revolution. Fourier’s millennium 
seemed surely coming, and very near. Asso- 
ciations were commenced in all parts of the 
country. Their plans deviated more or less 
from strict Fourierism; but they all sought 
the great object of Fourierism and Owenism 
and all other notable social innovations, viz., 
the substitution of large households for small, 
which, in the long run, must result in the 
abolition of private familism. 


The foremost and brightest of the Associa- 
tions that rose in the Fourier excitement, was 
that at Brook Farm near Boston. The leaders 
were men whose names are now high in litera- 
ture and politics. Ripley, Dana, Channing, 
Dwight and Hawthorne, are specimens of the 
list. Most of them were from the Unitarian 
school, whose head-quarters are at Boston and 
Cambridge. The movement really issued as 
much from transcendental Unitarianism as from 
Fourierism. It was religious, literary and 
artistic, as well as social. It had a press, and 
at one time undertook propagandism by mis- 
sionaries and lectures. Its periodical—the 
Harbinger—was ably conducted and very 
charming to all enthusiasts for progress. Our 
Putney school, which had not then reached 
Communism, was among the admirers of this 
periodical, and undoubtedly took an impulse 
from its teachings. The Brook Farm Asso- 
ciation, as the leader and speaker of the hun- 
dred others that rose with it, certainly con- 
tributed most largely to the effect of the 
general movement begun by Brisbane and 
Greeley. But the remarkable fact, for the 
sake of which I am calling special attention 
to it, is, that in its didactic function, i¢ brought 
upon the public mind, not only a new socialism, 
but a new religion, and that religion was 
SWEDENBORGIANISM. 


The proof of this can be found by any one 
who has access to the files of the Harbin- 
ger. could give many pages of extracts in 
point, but I have so much other matter in hand, 
that I must omit or reserve them. The simple 
truth is that Brook Farm and the Harbinger 
meant to propagate Fourierism, but succeeded 
only in propagating Swedenborgianism. The 
Associations that arose with them and under 
their influence, passed away within a few years, 
without exception; but the surge of Sweden- 
borgianism which they started, swept on among 
tieir constituents, and, under the form of 
Spiritualism, is sweeping on to this day. These 
are the events that fulfilled Swedenborg’s 
prophecy. 

Swedenborgianism went deeper into the 
_ heart of the people than the socialism that 
introduced it, because it was a religion, The 





Bible and revivals had made men hungry for 
something more than social reconstruction. 
Swedenborg’s offer of a new heaven, as well 
as a new earth, met the demand magnificently. 
He suited all sorts. The scientific were 
charmed, because he was primarily a son of 
science, and seemed to reduce the universe to 
scientific order. The mystics were charmed, 
because he led them boldly into all the myste- 
ries of intuition and invisible worlds. The 
Unitarians liked him, because, while he de- 
clared Christ to be Jehovah himself, he dis- 
placed the orthodox ideas of Sonship and 
tri-personality, and evidently meant only that 
Christ was an illusive representation of the 
Father. Even the infidels liked him, because 
he discarded about half the Bible, including 
all Paul’s writings, as “not belonging to the 
Word,” and made the rest a mere “nose of 
wax” by means of his doctrine of the * interna! 
sense.” His vast imaginations and magnuifi- 
cent promises, chimed in exactly with the 
spirit of the accompanying socialisms. Four- 
ierism was too bald a materialism to suit the 
higher classes of its disciples, without a religion 
corresponding. Swedenborgianism was a god- 
send to the enthusiasts of Brook Farm; and 
they made it the complement of Fourierism. 

Swedenborg’s writings had long been cir- 
culating feebly in this country, and he had 
sporadic disciples and even churches in our 
cities before the new era of socialism. But 
any thing like a general interest in his writings 
had never been known, till about the period 
when Brook Farm and the Harbinger were in 
the ascendant. Here began a movement of 
the public mind toward Swedenborg, as palpa- 
ble and portentous as that of Millerism or 
the old revivals. 

But the spirit of such an active people as 
the Yankees could not receive an old and for- 
eign philosophy like Swedenborg’s, without 
reacting upon it and adapting it to its new sur- 
roundings. The old afflatus must have a new 
medium. In 1843, the movement which 
commenced at Brook Farm, was in full tide. 
In 1847, the great American Swedenborg, 
A.J. Davis, appeared, and Prof. Bush gave 
him the right hand of fellowship, and intro- 
duced him into office as the medium and rep- 
resentative of the “illustrious Swede,” while 
the Harbinger rejoiced over them both. 

Here I might show by chapter and verse, 
from Davis’s and Bush’s writings, exactly how 
the conjunction between them took place ; how 
Davis met Swedenborg’s ghost in a graveyard 
near Poughkeepsie in 1844, and from him re- 
ceived a commission to help the “ inefficient” 
efforts of Christ to regulate mankind ; how he 
had another interview with the same ghost” in 
1846, and was directed by him to open corres- 
pondence with Bush; how Bush took him un- 
der his patronage, watched and studied him for 
months, and finally published his conclusion 
that Davis was a true medium of Swedenborg, 
providentially raised up to confirm his divine 
mission and teachings; and finally, how Bush 
and Davis quarrelled within a year, and mutu- 





ally repudiated each other’s doctrines ;—but I 
must leave details and hurry on to the end. 

After 1847, Swedenborgianism proper subsi- 
ded, and ** Moderna Spiritualism” took its place. 
But the cuaracter of the two systems, as well 
as the history of their relations to each other, 
proves them to be identical in essence. Spir- 
itualism is Swedenborganism Americanized. 
A. J. Davis began as a medium cf Sweden- 
borg, receiving from him his commission and 
inspiration, and became an independent seer 
and revelator, only because, as a son, he out- 
grew his father. ‘The omniscient philosophies 
which the two have issued are identical in 
their main ideas about intuition, love and 
wisdom, familiarity of the living with the dead, 
classification of ghostly spheres, astronomical 
theology, &c., &c. A. J. Davis is more 
flippant and superficial than Swedenborg, and 
less respectful toward the Bible and the past ; 
and in these respects he suits his customers. 

Modern Spiritualism, which I thus hold 
and prove to be Swedenborgianism “ gone to 
seed,” numbers its converts by millions. The 
“¢ Spiritual Register” for 1859, estimated the 
number of actual spiritualists in America at 
1,500,000 ; those who have more or less faith 
in the doctrine, but do not openly espouse it, 
4,000,000; public advocates, 1,000; medi- 
ums, public and private, 40,000; places for 
public meetings, 1,000; books and pamphlets, 
500; periodicals, 30. 

And these millions carry in their hearts and 
carry out more or less in their lives, the phi- 
losophies and moralities of Swedenborg. Es- 
pecially are they busy with his doctrines of 
eternal dualism, mating by affinity, and the 
right of search. What will be the end? 

The politicians are threatening the Mormons 
in the far-off wilderness, while marriage is 
dying here in their midst. It was struck with 
death in 1843. It was not killed by the 
Mormons or the Shakers or the Oneida Com- 
munists, but by Swedenborg and the Spiritual- 
ists. On its tomb-stone might be written— 
Died by visitation of Hades! 

In my correspondence with Bush I said 
that the object of Swedenborgianism was to 
destroy the Bible. But the worst things have 
good in them. My final opinion is, that while 
the devil meant destruction to the Bible, God 
meant destruction to Marriage, in preparation 
for the kingdom of heaven. 

Tue Enp. 





TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


N the course of lectures to mechanies, at the 

Hall of the Sheflield Scientific School, Prof. 
Eaton discoursed last evening on the Trees 
and Timber of New England. ‘The Professor’s 
evident enthusiasm for his subject, combined 
with the simplicity and fluency of his style, 
made the lecture one of the most interesting 
which*has been given in the series. It would 
of course have been idle for those who have been 
reared amid New England oaks, pines, maples 
and birches, to expect that any very startling 
announcements would. be made in such a lect- 
ure; still, it is often interesting to listen to the 
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enumeration of the peculiar characteristics and 
virtues of our life-long friends. 

We weré told that the forests of New Eng- 
land contain about fifty-five different species and 
strongly-marked varieties of trees; besides 
there are some twenty or thirty shrubs which 
now and then run up into considerable trees. 


The first tree mentioned was the Tulip. This 
is one of our native trees; many are found in 
this vicinity. It is marked by its ‘trunk, which 
rises straight and unbroken high into the air. 
Its stem is as straight as a pine-tree, and nearly 
as tall. It has no large branches. It has beau- 
tiful leaves, which differ in, form from nearly all 
other leaves of the forest, in appearing to be 
cut off nearly square. The Tulip is sometimes 
called the Whitewood, and at the West attains a 
height of from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and forty feet, with a diameter at the 
base of five or six feet. Itis difficult to trans- 
plant the Tulip because it has very few root- 
lets. The timber is highly esteemed as it is 
free from knots and can be readily worked. 
It is also especially valuable for making curved 
surfaces. - 

The Sugar Maple, Rock Maple or Hard Ma- 
ple, is one of the most valuable trees. It rises 
to the height of seventy oreighty feet; the 
diameter of its trunk is from three to five feet. 
It has generally a single stem for several feet, 
and then throws out branches. Now and then 
we find maple-trees which have single stems 
of great length. The wood is fine-grained, 
takes a beautiful polish, and is easily worked. 
There are now mechanical contrivances by 
means of whicha maple log may be unrolled 
or separated into thin leaves, which are used 
fur veneering. These leaves will take any de- 
sired color, and thus some of the most beautiful 
veneers in the world are made from maple. 
As the Rock Maple does not readily split, it is 
considered valuable for making the keels of 
vessels—sometimes being preferred even to the 
White Oak. Chairs are made of maple. In 
old times chairs were often made of Curled 
Maple. This variety of the maple is very beau- 
tiful, strong andtough. The Bird’s-eye Maple is 
however generally preferred, and is much used 
in veneering. It is also useful for lasts. Over 
twenty-five thousand maple lasts have been 
manufactured in a single establishment in one 
year. Rock Maple as fuel is considered as next 
to Hickory and Oak. This variety of the ma- 
ple is also valuable on account of its sugar-pro- 
ducing qualities. In 1867 over thirty-eight 
million pounds of m&ple sugar were manufac- 
tured in the United States; of which New York 
made ten million; Vermont also ten million; 
New Hampshire two million; Massachusetts 
‘one million; Connecticut not the tenth part 
of a million. In all New England about thir. 
teen million pounds were made; which at ten 
cents per pound makes a total value of one 
million three hundred thousand dollars. 


After the Sugar Maple comes the White Maple 
or River Maple, so named because found along 
our streams. This is a very beautiful tree; its 
leaves have a glossy green above, and delicate 
white underneath. For ornament it is more de- 
sirable than the Sugar Maple. The wood is, 
however, of much less consequence as it is very 
perishable. Its sap yields a little sugar, but does 
not pay very well for boiling down, The Red 


Ash. 





Maple which grows near swamps is a smaller 
variety. It proclaims itself in early autumn. 
Sometimes as early as the middle of August, 
when all the other trees of the forest are cov- 
ered with their foliage of different shades of 
yreen, here and there a beautiful spot of bright 
red will be observed, as the Red Maple puts on 
its autumnal glory. This phenomenon is com- 
monly .ascribed to early frost; but it is not 
owing to frost at all. “ The leaves of the Red 
Maple turn red thus early for the same reasorf 
that an apple when ripe assumes its peculiar 
luster and color. Painters make this’ feature 
of our autumnal landscapes a special study ; 
our good English cousins don’t believe it exists, 
because they have nothing of the kind. The 
Red Maple like the Rock Maple has its curled 
and bird’s-eye varieties. 

The Holly is a native tree. 
most as white as ivory. 
takes a polish readily. 


Its wood is al- 
It is fine-grained, and 


The Sassafras is a shrub which sometimes at- 
tains to the dignity of a tree. The wood is 
fragrant, and on this account is sometimes used 
for closets, &c. It was one of the favorite 
woods among the Indians for making boats. 

The Ash is a most useful tree. The wood is 
easily worked. It is elastic and durable; used 
for whip-stocks, plow-handles, rakes, &c. . The 
layers of the Black Ash may be rolled off, cut 
into strips, and braided into chair-bottoms. Ash 
is also cut into veneers. Insects dislike White 
When rubbed on the skin it will keep 
away the mosquitoes. 

It is scarcely neccessary to speak of the dif- 
ferent varieties of Elms. They are hardy, bear 
transplanting well, grow rapidly, and attain 
great size. Nearly every town in New England 
can boast of its great Elms. William Penn 
signed his treaty with the Indians under an 
elm-tree. General Washington is said to have 
drawn his sword under an elm-tree in Cambridge. 
The Washington Elm several years ago meas- 
ured 15 feet around; the large Elm on Boston 
Common was 23 feet around; Hartfield had an 
Elm which several feet from the ground meas- 
ured 27 feet in circumference, and the spread 
of its branches was over one hundred feet. The 
wood of the Elm is very good for hubs; the 
fibres are arranged somewhat like those of the 
Pepperidge, making the timber texgh and difli- 
cult tosplit. The Slippery Elm is much smaller 
than the White Elm. The wood has few uses. 
The bark is sometimes used for medicine. 


Of Oaks we have thirteen varieties. In 
England they have only one, though they 
sometimes endeavor to persuade themselves 
that they have two. We have a good round 
dozen. They are divided into two classes— 
those which ripen the acorn in one year, 
and those which ripen it in two years. The 
White Oak for many purposes stands first, 
even before Hickory. It is excellent for fuel. 
It is used in wagon-hubs and wheels. Beams 
in houses are best when made of White Oak. 
Houses which have stood for a century are found 
generally to have an Oak frame-work. 


I have thus sketched a few points of the 
lecture ; not always in the speaker’s exact words. 
Let me add (to his praise) that though one of the 
learned Professors of Yale, he only in a single 
instance used a Latin term. W. A. HL 


New Haven, Feb. 17., 1868. 





TOMATOES. 


HERE has been for two or three years past 

considerable interest manifested, and com- 
petition excited, in originating new varieties of 
this excellent vegetable. The result of this has 
been to bring into notice numerous new sorts, 
the originator, or patrons of each, putting forth 
in detail all its good qualities, and claiming for 
it the prize of best. We have tested several of 
these new varieties side by side with some of 
the old established sorts, and can recommend 
them generally as improvements, though in 
some respects we have been disappointed in 
nearly all. However, like other fruits, the ap- 
parent discrepancies may perhaps be accounted 
for on the ground of change in climate and 
locality. 

Of the many varieties thus tested, we, on the 
whole, give Keyes’ Early tomato the preference. 
Though like many others we have to acknow]l- 
edge ourselves humbugged (we made some 
allowance for that) in regard to the time of 
ripening. Nevertheless, it is an early variety ; 
in some respects remarkably so, beginning to 
ripen about the time of the Early York. It 


|has also the advantage of ripening a greater 


part of the crop in a short period of time, thus 
giving us plenty of fruit at a time when there 
is a scarcity of other kinds in the markets. 
In this respect we esteem it a valuable acquisi- 
tion. In point of flavor we place it at the head 
of our list. Its principal drawback, perhaps, is 
its lack in size, being only medium, though uni- 
form and quite smooth. For canning, also, it is 
excellent; ripening evenly and free from green 
spots. However for this purpose a larger toma- 
to of equally good quality, earliness and pro- 
ductiveness, is desirable. Having this object in 
view we are induced to try still others, and for 
this purpose have already obtained the seed of 
two new varieties which we shall test the com- 
ing season. ; 

0. C. Jan, 1868. 


H. T. 








STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L 





. BOLLES, JR. 
XXXIV. 
SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 
HAT shall be said of it? It cannot be de- 
scribed; and yet, very likely, the imagination 
of the reader has given him an exaggerated idea of 
it. To those who were in the engagement it was a 
very prosy, matter-of-fact affair, full of hard, discour- 
aging work. It did not seem to the soldiers who dug 
and fought there night and day, for seven weary 
weeks, that there was much heroism in skulking be- 
hind defences and throwing all the lead and iron 
they could get, at men who were almost secure from 
harm. The firing of musketry, cannon and mortars 
was kept up the greater part of the time, and we 
probably did a hundred times more of that work than 
the rebels, for the reason that their supply was lim- 
ited, and ours was not. Sometimes there would be 
a grand concert of shooting, when every gun would 
do its best. The effect in our camp, which was at 
the front, was very exciting. There were three bat- 
teries: one of six-pounders in front ; just in the rear, 
and a little on one side was another of thirty-two- 
pound Parrott’s; and on the other side were the 
great siege guns, while the rifle-pits in front of all, 
were full of infantry; and every piece was being 
fired as fast as it could be chargec. The thunder > 
of the big guns seemed to shake the heayens and 
the earth, and the sound of the musketry along the 
whole line was like the roar of a tempest. When 
there was an occasional lull, it appeared only de. 
signed for the purpose of giving greater effect to 
the terrific storm. 
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“How thankful 1am thatit isso quiet to-night,” 
said a tired messmate. “ Let us improve the oppor- 
tunity to get some sleep.” Searcely were all sound 
asleep when a shell from the enemy came crashing 
through the trees. Instantly, every cannon within 
range was brought to bear upon the point where the 
blaze of the hostile gun had appeared. 


Three quarters of a mile in the rear of our camp, 
upon a commanding hill—from whence the whole line 
and city could be seen in one view—stood an elegant 
and spacious mansion, surrounded by a_ beautiful 
grove. This mansion, originally the abode of as 
wealthy planter, served as a hospital for our division, 
between which and our camp there was an encamp- 
ment of quartermasters and other men. As the 
roar of artillery in the field, and the distressing 
moans and stifling odors of the hospital were 
quite wearing to overtaxed nerves, I took up my 
quarters in this middle camp upon the steep hill-side, 
under the shade of a splendid magnolia tree in full 
bloom. I was deeply grateful for this retreat in 
which to gather strength for the trying duties before 
me. Sympathy with the earnest work in front, as 
well as for the sufferers of the hospital, was a suffi- 
cient motive to keep one constantly passing to and 
fro. It was necessary in going to camp, to pass over 
a hill which was within rifle range of the enemy’s 
works. I think that the most perilous part of my 
army life was in running the gauntlet of the rebel 
sharp-shooters by galloping over that hill. 


The noise in camp, combined with the fact that 
the greater part of the men were on duty in the rifle- 
pits, usually rendered it impossible to hold religious 
service; but one pleasant Sabbath the boys insisted 
that they must have preaching in the camp. They 
thought the stillest hour would be about twelve 
o'clock; so that time was appointed. We were but 
fairly under way with our meeting, when a new bat- 
tery which the rebels had just mounted, opened fire ; 
and then our batteries all answered as fast as possible. 

“Shall we go on?” 


“ Certainly,” was the unanimous response; and 
there was no further interruption, except that the 
punctuation of my sentences was performed by the 
artillery in a rather distracted manner. Sometimes 
the stillness of the night would be broken by the sim- 
ultaneous firing of all the guns. 


But where were the four thousand inhabitants of 
the city, during these terrible bombardments, jn 
which five hundred iron missiles, from the great 
shells of Porter’s mortar fleet in the river, to the 
canister-shot from the six-pounders (to say nothing 
of the minie-bullets which were humming in the 
air like the swarming of so many. bees), raked the for- 
tification ? They had “hunted their holes,” as the sol- 
diers phrased it. The city was situated upon a clus- 
ter of steep, clay hills. Roads were graded from 
the streets down to the landing, leaving banks 
from twenty to fifty feet high. Passages and 
subterranean chambers were excavated in these 
hard banks by the roadside, and some of them 
were nicely furnished with carpets, beds, chairs and 
tables. The slaves scooped out fire-places and 
alcoves where they could stand outside and do 
the cooking. Thus many families were as secure as 
so many burrowed foxes, ‘while destruction was 
wasting the town. 


It was a sublime scene to witness from our hospi- 
tal in the night, a general bombardment. There lay 
the great battle-cloud enshrouding the city and 
its surrounding armies, glimmering with flashes 
as of lightning from the blazing guns, while 
above flew the shells streaming fire; and higher 
than all, perhaps five hundred feet, Porter flung up 
his great mortar shells like planets in the sky, which, 
bursting, scattered their massive fragments upon the 
buildings below with such force as to bury them- 
selves in the earth beneath. 


Tue Board of Directors of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, have voted to erect their machine- 
shops, depots, &c., for the road east of the mountains, 
and for the mountain division, at Cheyenne; and to 
make that point the grand turning-point at the east 
base of the mountains, 


TOBACCO EXPERIENCE.—NO. 3. 
BY G. W. N. 


I REMEMBER the place and incident well. 
It was under the maple-trees by the roadside 
leading down to the Post-Office. I, a stripling of 
sixteen or eighteen, had sallied out in the dusk of 
evening with my first cigar. Going down the hill, I 
met my schoolmate B., a serious-minded youth who 
had just been converted. Ashe came up and recog- 
nized me he looked appealingly in my face, and 
with the simple exclamation “Oh! George!” passed on 
bunder the shadow of the maples, The worthy fellow 
is now a laborious missionary distributing Bibles in 
Constantinople. His mute reproof of what he con- 
sidered my first step towards dissipation and ruin, 
was sO spontaneous and unaffected that I never for- 
got it. It seemed to me then, however, that his 
horror at the common and fashionable practice of 
smoking was too pharisaical; and I did not care to 
become just such a saint as he would have made me. 
Each went his own way. I to be a clerk in a store, 
he to study for the ministry. 

It takes about three weeks to conquer the nausea 
which goes with the first use of tobacco, but if one 
perseveres, the repugnance wears away, and gradu- 
ally the vile stuff becomes almost a necessity. I 
found a fresh pipe or a cigar to be a solace after 
every meal; and on closing the store at night there 
was the half-hour of dreaming by the stove, or gos- 
‘siping with a friend, in the midst of a tobacco cloud. 
What demons haunt and hide in that misty curling 
vapor, to steal away your soul in revery, while you 
suppose it is thought! 

From smoking, which exacts considerable time 
and is hard on the nerves, I went to chewing, and 
found that I could alternate from one to the other 
without much difficulty. A small papier-mache, egg- 
shaped box first carried my supply of “fine cut,” 
then a more pretentious one, ( the gift of a friend), in 
the form of u military chapeau. Darling toy, how 
my hand sought it on every occasion! How it keyed 
up my energy, and braced my intellect, and helped 
me to dispose of my dinner! Pooh! What business 
has a young man to need any such miserable reén- 
forcement? 1am told that many of the students of 
our colleges use tobacco to help out their flagging 
energy. Such young men may be labeled “ half- 
price.” . 

After a tobacco service of twelve or fifteen years, 
broken by occasional intervals of abstinence, I at 
length, in company with the Community men, cut 
the dog’s tail square off at its upper extremity, and 
became free. That was my true Fourth of July. 
Good bye Anderson, Lorrillard and Lillienthal. 
Your companionship, cosy as it is, brings with 
it abad smell. Good bye, Mrs. G. B. Miller. Your 
charming influence does not render a man very ac- 
ceptable to others of your sex. Thank God, the 
reign of yellow drizzle, spittoons, stale scents and 
“old soldiers” is over! Thank God, the most vile, 
absurd, uncleanly, slave-driving tyranny that ever 
cursed humanity is hereabouts broken, and the in- 
surrection is spreading ! 

BY W. H. WOOLWORTH. 


My father used tobacco quite moderately, and 
never seemed to get in love with it, but to use it as 
necessary to his health in some way—as a corrective. 
He would often have a falling-out with it and throw 
his tobacco to the dogs; but the habit or seeming 
necessity remained, and after a short fast he would 
return to this fancied solace. I dabbled with to- 
bacco at times during my boyhood, but did not ac- 
quire the habit till a later period. I have some 
vivid recollections of my youthful tobacco experi- 
ence; the mortal sickness, the utter relaxation of 
nerve and muscle, the deathly pallor, together with 
the jokes and laughs of my associates who had be- 
guile€ me. All this made me chary of trying a sec- 
ond experiment, but the lust of manhood which has 
such a powerful influence on the youthful imagin- 
ation, would conquer my resolutions and the ex- 
periment would be repeated with similar results: 
the revolt and loathing of my whole nature. I well 
remember the triumph and boast it was among my 
companions to be able to say, “I can smoke a whole 
cigar without being made sick.” Such an achieve- 











importance and position enviable indeed in the eyes 
of his less manly associates, and served as & power- 
ful stimulant to others to persevere in conquering 
nature’s aversion to tobacco. 


After attaining my majority, circumstances placed 
me in companionship with a young man of educa- 
tion and refinement, who was addicted to the use of 
the “ weed.”” His manner of opening a neat little 
box and taking a dainty “ chew,” was quite bewitch- 
ing, and I would occasionally indulge in a “chew’’ 
with him for the society and fellowship of the thing 
—nothing more. But the enticement increased; 
gradually an appetite was formed; occasional 
and uncertain indulgence did not satisfy me; I must 
have the means at my own command of gratifying my 
newly-acquired appetite, and be independent. Ac- 
cordingly, I procured a box, and filled it with “ fine 
cut,” which was my constant companion and solace 
for about eight years, except during a short interval 
of sickness. During this sickness which lasted sey- 
eral weeks, tobacco was utterly loathesome to me. 
I could not bear the sight of it, and flattered myself 
that the appetite for it had gone forever, and that I 
should never want to taste it again. This thought 
consoled me under my fever-and-ague affliction. 
But to my surprise, with returning health, came the 
tobacco appetite, and my fond anticipations of per- 
manent release from the bondage were all dissipated. 

I should no doubt have been in tobacco bonds to 
this day, but for the combined Community rising 
and revolt against narcotic tyranny, which carried all 
irresistibly before it.* I did not seem to get free at 
once, however, from the tobacco principality; but 
for years after my emancipation from all voluntary 
bondage, I would be subject to imposition in my 
sleeping hours, and compelled to imaginary chew- 
ing in my dreams. As usual in nightmares, this 
would always. happen under very embarrassing 
circumstances, where I could not spit without 
betraying myself to friends who believed me free 
from the habit, or making myself a nuisance by 
soiling carpets, &c. Many a time my dreams have 
been disturbed with the nauseating taste of to- 
bacco in my mouth, and my lips bursting with 
pent-up saliva, that could not be discharged without 
disastrous consequences to my reputation, or some- 
body’s nice things. 

For the last two years I have rejoiced in complete 
deliverance from imaginary as well as real narcotic 
servitude ; thanks to the “combined” movement. 

W. H. W. 
; BY G. W. HAMILTON. 

At the age of ten or twelve years, I was impressed 
with the idea—common to boys of that age—that 
the use of tobacco would make a man of me. Con- 
sequently, I indulged myself in smoking cigar stubs, 
that I found in the streets. Of course, I had te pay 
the penalty, that every one does, who ventures into 
tobaccodom. At the age of fourteen, I thought I 
should be still more dignified, if I chewed, and this 
feat I accomplished without any serious inconven- 
ience. 

When I was old enough to enter into the society 
of ladies, I often found myself embarrassed by not 
having disposed of my quid before coming into their 
presence. This gradually led me into the habit of 
swallowing the juice. When I had used tobacco a 
number of years, I became tired of my bondage, and 
made several unsuccessful attempts to get my free- 
dom. Ionce fasted from the use of tobacco for six 
months, but at the end of that time my appetite for it 
was not diminished one whit. The year previous to 
my joining the Community, found me in worse bon- 
dage than ever. I smoked and chewed incessantly, 
when not at meals or sleeping. 

After four years residence in the Community, and 
while I was in Newark, it was resolved by our men 
at Brooklyn and Oneida, to abandon the use of tobacco 
in all its forms. Only one man beside myself in the 
Newark family, used tobacco, and we heard but 
little of the new movement until after it had fairly 
commenced in the other Communes. As we were 
both quite liable to act in a legal spirit about such mat- 
ters we determined not to quit our use of the weed un- 
til we could do it freely and heartily. In a week's time 
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we were satisfied on this point, and then resolved to 
declare our liberty not to chew or smoke. After a 
week’s struggle, my appetite for tobacco in any 
form was entirely gone, and has never returned. 

I shall always remember my experience during 
that conflict. The appetite seemed separated 
from my life. I could look at it in myself the same 
asin another, and could resist its claims in the same 
way, and hold it on the cross any length of time nec- 
essary to crucify it. It has always seemed to me that 
it was the power of Christ’s resurrection that liber- 
ated the Community from the great bondage they 
were under to the tobacco principality. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 


... George K says he makes regularly, two 
trips per day to Oneida, and sometimes three or four. 
At the present time he goes at 74 A. M., and 1 P. 
M., carrying the mail, passengers, bags, traps, fruit 
and anything else there is to go; he always has some- 
body or something to carry each way. The distance 
from our Office to the Depot, is about four miles, 
making the distance traveled each day sixteen miles. 
At this rate in one year—365 days, less the 52 Sun- 
days—he travels 5,008 miles. But we have made no 
account of his extra trips. Allowing fifty extra ones, 
eight miles each, we find he passes over the en- 
tire distance of 5,408 miles. In the eight days includ- 
ing Christmas and New-Years he made twenty jour- 
neys to and from Oneida. 


....At the close of the Sunday evening meeting 
it was announced that the children had something to 
present to the family. Curiosity was, of course, wide 
awake, and the uninitiated indulged in all sorts of 
speculation as to what was coming. Up went the 
curtain, and there stood on the stage a double quar- 
tette of boys and girls in costume. Lorenzo was 
dressed in long skirts and cap, representing a buxom 
kitchen maid. Edith was a handsome Highlander. 
Marion in a “swallow-tail” stuffed, looked like a 
veritable Tom Thumb; while Mabel her partner, 
dressed in enormous hoops, with a slight help of the 
imagination, passed for Tom Thumb’s wife. A gal- 
lant sailor was represented ; and so on. Soon, with 
‘Father Hatch” playing the violin (a thing in it- 
self refreshing), the masqueraders formed for a co- 
tillion and began to dance. The effect was comical 
enough. The performances closed with a song, the 
words of which were in an unknown tongue. 





....A young man who has read the TZrapper’s 
Guide and likes it very much, writes: “I have felt 
considerable curiosity to know about the O. C. If 
you haveno objections I wish you would tell me about 
it. What kind of a society is it? What are its ob- 
jects? Are all the members hunters and trappers? 
If they are, I should like to join it.” This is equal to 
the English Saturday Review, which, in a notice of 
the Trapper’s Guide represents our young men as 
spending their winters in the wilderness, “ very 
anxious when the trapping season comes round, to ob- 
tain six month’s leave of absence” from the blue-laws 
of Communism. The English notion of American life 
seems to be, that we are semi-barbarous, live on the 
borders of the woods, and devote a good share of 
time to shooting Indians, and trapping wild ani- 
mals. 

....The raceway below the shop became so filled 
in with snow and ice, that the water was overflowing 
our neighbor’s hop-yard; so this morning several of 
the men went to work and cleared it, although the 
snow blew about so furiously that some of the time 
they could not see each other when a rod or two 
apart. One of the men fell in, but the rest pulled 
him outina hurry. Zhey thought it indescribably 
tunny ; whether ie thought so is a question, as the 
mercury was three degrees below zero. 

[Is water any colder when the mercury stands 
8 degrees below zero, than when 82 above? It 
is quite a warm bath, we imagine, at that low tem- 
perature of the air. At any rate, half-a-dozen of 
the W. C. men go down to the Quinnipiac now 
every day (one after another having caught the fit 
from J. H. N.), and they do it with the greatest ap- 
parent zest. T. says, as he rises from session in a 





class every afternoon, “ Now for that nice bath ;” 
rubbing his hands with eager anticipation.—Epb. Crp. ] 


WALLINGFORD. - 


....Tiring of White's Life of Swedenborg before 
it was finished, our present book for the seven 
o’clock reading is a Harmony of the Gospels. We 
get many new and interesting impressions from this 
arrangement of Christ’s history, and with much talk 
and comment, the hour passes very quickly. The 
book was made by H. A. N. in old Putney times, 
when we were laying the foundation of Communism 
in Bible study. She took three or four Testaments 
and cut up the Gospels for the purpose, pasting par- 
allel passages in connection, and all in théir true 
order as near as she could determine. - It required 
much study, but other students of the Gospels would 
find it a profitable exercise. 

....dust after sunset, Fridayr evening, nearly all 
the family went out into the bracing air to take an 
observation of the planet Mercury. Some of us 
trudged through knee-deep snow to the top of Mount 
Tom, while others took horses and _ sleighs and rode 
till they could get a view of the western horizon 
unobstructed by the hills. First Venus flashed 
forth ; then Jupiter presented himself with the mod- 
esty of a man, who, knowing his own dynamic pre- 
rogative, is willing his fair exponent shall eclipse 
him in splendor. After a few moments more of 


sky-gazing, tiny Mercury peeped out with a steady, 
golden radiance. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS FOR 1867. 


HE following tables give a view of the 
principal productions of the Oneida 
Commuuity in its various departments, during 
the past year, with some items of its expen- 
ditures : 
FARM PRODUCTS. 


TE 175 tons. Beets, bushels, 1,000 
Barley, bushels, 1,000 Clover seed “ 27 
Potatoes “ 1,000 ; Value,...... $5509 00 


The Dairy and Stock account, which should 
be added to the Farm products, we have not 
received. The number of stock now on the 
farm is 113 head, and the value of the team- 
work done is placed at $5,800. 

GARDEN AND FRUIT. 
Tomatoes, bushels 794 Pears,..... 40 bushels. 





String beans, “ 183 | Apples, 110 barrels. 
Raspberries, “ 152 | Grapes,.... 16,139 Ibs 
Strawberries, “ 253 | Wine,....... 250 gals 
Potatoes, Oe | CORE. rss. 480 “ 


Value of products in this department, $5,587 54 
MANUFACTURES. 
Under this head we have not full returns, 
but give the items in our possession as follows : 


Traps sold, 300,776. Value,........ $109,922 75 
Bags manufactured, 10,423. Value, 34,361 36 
Silk = 2,950 lbs. “ 40,652 49 


Preserved Fruit, Vegetables & Jellies, 27,926 97 
Foundry castings, 173,929 lbs....... 10,125 37 
Manufactures at shoe shop,......... 2,520 93 

i “ tailor shop, ........ 2,793 37 


Value of manufactures,............ $228,303 24 

The cost of stock consumed in the above 
manufactures is, of course, very large. In 
addition to the items given, there is an ac- 
count of 

Lumber manufact’d, at O. C.{Sawmill, 404,294 ft. 


Tin fruit cans, for own use, 47,000 
Machinery, Iron Bag frames, Packing boxes, &c. 


DETAILS OF PRESERVING DEPARTMENT. 


Number preserved, bottles,..........+. 10,664 
“ “ PEERS 47,152 
Jellies in tumblers,.........6.+0.-0008 7,992 
I occ cscesussMbonceeses 65,608 


389 
WAGES. 

Aggregate of employees, reckoning the highest 
number in the several departments, 230 
Amount paid for hired labor (about), $40,000 

FREIGHTS. 
By railroad, shipped and received, 1,098,988 Ibs. 
“ Express, ‘“ ™ 218,063 “ 

Ws 0c ch aiwi ed siweiecarescs 1,317,051 Ibs. 
Charges on the same,............... $6053 61 


TAXES PAID. 
School, Town, County and Revenue, $12,321 22 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF TABLE EXPENDITURE. 


ee $2,956 76 ae $654 53 
Sugar,..... 2,130 92 rs as sn 154 15 
Butter,..... 4,459 69 Apples,...... 711 94 
re 449 09 | Potatoes,.... 3828 12 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Education is pursued in daily classes, in 
one or more of which every member may take 


part. The number of students is given as 

follows : 
Algebra class,.... 21 Chemistry, ....... 16 
Arithmetic, ...... 26 Composition, ..... 19 
Geometry,....... 4 I 00005900 11 
Grammar, ....... 44 Spelling, ......... 4 
Philosophy, ...... 14 | Girls’ School, ..... 7 
Geography, ...... ee Saree 7 
Phonography,.... 5 ee 17 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

The principal Farm products at this Com- 
munity, the present year, may be classified as 
follows : 

Dairy, 21,589 quarts milk,........... $1,292 34 


Fruit, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c., 8,071 28 
Hay, Roots, and Grain,............. 1,771 25 
I $11,134 87 





HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 


NO. VIII. 


NE day in the middle of June, 1825, I was all 
at once summoned to appear at the quiet little 
inn that stood in the center of our village. I did so; 
and there, to my amazement, I was confronted by 
the whole kit of the DeLatre family, most -of them 
fresh from the East Indies. We had been separated 
five years. Another sudden change now awaited 
me. We were all bound for the island of Jersey, 
and the moment had come for me to take leave of 
my long-cherished home at Leatherhead. The 
charm of novelty, however, made the parting easy, 
and witha smile I bade a final adieu to my kind 
and never-to-be-forgotten friends. God bless them! 
After some weeks spent in London and Portsmouth, 
I took shipping once more for the Channel Islands, 
there to meet the whole family, except my eldest sis- 
ter, who, having married in Ceylon, was left behind. 
Jersey was the isle of our choice. The society suited 
us, being both naval and military ; the living was in- 
expensive, and the climate better adapted than that 
of England to constitutions long habituated to the 
heats of India. And now that I am set down in 
this recess of the world for no less a time than five 
years—that is, from the age of seventeen to that of 
twenty-two—you must bear with me it you find me 
rather prosy. 
As the Channel Islands are historically interesting, 
I will give you some items. The aborigines were 
Celts, for they are thickly studded with remains of 
the Druids. But when the French province of 
Neustria was ceded to the Normans, under Rollo (912), 
and thereby became Normandy, that adventurer an- 
nexed these islands to his newly acquired Dukedom, 
Then, at the conquest, both dukedom and islands 
were transferred to the crown of England. With 
the exception of a very short period, they have con- 
tinued to be appendages of Great Britain ever since, 
although subject throughout to the most trying vicis- 
situdes. The attempts of France to regain posses- 
sion of them were most persistent up to 1781, proving 
on the whole a complete failure ; but giving occasion 
to these hardy Islanders to display a manhood they 
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may well be proud of. The Romans also left their 
tracks here, as they did almost everywhere else— 
forming altogether a charming mixture of the ro- 
mantic and the picturesque. 

A singular custom still prevails among these peo- 
ple, by which the memory of Rollo’s good govern- 
ment is perpetuated. In case of any act of oppression, 
the injured party calls upon the name of Rollo three 
times, repeating these words loudly : “ Hu—Ro, a 
Caide mon Prince’ (Ha! Rollo, help, my Prince). 

The natives of Guernsey, the Bretons and the 
Welsh are said to resemble each other closely in 
personal appearance, habits and character, and in 
similarity of language. It is generally thought, I 
believe, that Great Britain -was first peopled from 
Brittany. But the natives of Jersey have much 
more of the Norman in them, and their political 
course has been a great deal more conservative, 
which is manifest to this very day by their lack of 
sympathy for Victor Hugo, who failed to find a 
home there. This little archipelago, with its lovely 
blue waters, strange to say, forms the haunt of the 
devil-fish, that monster which has been so graphically 
described by the above-mentioned author. 

It is remarkable that these islands, although occu- 
pied from an extremely remote period, are yet, to 
all appearances, as fertile as they ever were. A lib- 
eral use of the sea-weed, most likely, added to the 
great depth of the ‘original soil. These words of 
Douglas Jerrold are quite applicable to them: “ Earth 
is here so kind, that just tickle her with a hoe, and 
she laughs into harvest.” The sea-weed, although 
used for fuel, is collected mainly for the sake of its 
ashes, which sell at sixpence sterling the bushel, about 
fifty bushels being required for the acre. 

They generally leave their grain standing long af- 
ter it isripe, because they are too parsimonious to 
spend money for help; and the crops must of course 
wait till the family can attend to them. The conse- 
quence is, that they sometimes leave as much grain 
behind, as would suffice to sow three times the amount 
of land. Fancy their advising the Governor to mind 
his own business, when he suggested to them some 
improvements in agricultare! They must be an 
independent set in that island of Guernsey, I think. 

There is a curious kind of cabbage plant, most 
in vogue in Jersey, which is used as food for hogs. 
It grows six or eight feet high. You keep stripping 
it of its leaves as it grows—leaving some of course— 
so that you can geta large quantity from a small 
space. A very economical cabbage—especially when 
you consider that the sa/k is made up into walking- 
sticks, some of which are handsomely mounted with 
silver. These are much sought by visitors, who have 
to pay from one shilling to half a guinea for them. 
Isn’t that a profitable cabbage ? . 

The people are very fond of cider, One acre in 
every four, is anapple-orchard, which gives the land 
a smiling aspect. Excellent apples of all kinds are 
produced. Fruit-culture is their forte, and although 
in the 49th degree of north latitude, strawberry 
plants may be seen in blossom even in January. 
The garden is kept up throughout the winter, and 
broccoli has been cut in the month of January, and 
new potatoes come to market before the close of 
April. Figs, both purple and white, are produced in 
profusion. Fig-trees are often trained as espaliers, 
and in some places even as standards, 

Jersey is beautifully and thickly wooded, and Iam 
not surprised to find it asserted that “nowhere asin 
Jersey, do song-birds so abound ;” but it has been a 
perfect puzzle to me how it is that the nightingale 
is never found there, although heard in Normandy, 
which is within view. I have assured myself of the 
fact, by sallying forth on moonlight nights, with 
ears on the alert, hoping to catch the dulcet 
sounds. But the blackbird keeps his pipe in tine 
tune. I well remember the various finches, and 
above all, the sweet linnet. Above all, did I say? 
Just step out in the dusk of the evening, when there 
is not light enough for objects to distract you, and 
every sound is hushed, and you will not fail to 
add to your category one more at least of these 
“amateurs” of nature’s own make. Especially, if 
chafed in spirit, will you appreciate.the unpretending 
little robin-redbreast—the vesper-bird of Europe— 
perched upon some tree-top, while pouring forth 





what we may call homilies on cheerfulness, con- 
tentedness, and calm resignation. You catch the 
contagion, you linger around the spot, you wait for 
the very last accent, and then you return to the 
house, another man. Does every one know this? 
Then—give thanks.! 

There’s an old castle about which I must say 
something. { refer to Mount Orgueil castle. Not 
being much of an antiquarian myself, Iam not aw fait 
as to the real pretensions of this old structure, but I 
recollect it well enough to know that it is truly said 
to be very imposing in its aspect. The fact is, that 
it stands out well on a conspicuous promontory of 
rock, and can hardly help looking so. But the inter- 
est attached to it is very much owing to the supposi- 
tion that it was built by Cesar, or at least begun 
by him. But its origin is really wrapt in mystery. 
In many parts the massive walls are still entire; in 
others, they are covered profusely with ivy, which 
grows there luxuriantly. In it are some unmounted 
guns of immense calibre. The ruins are kept from 
injury by a small guard. Prynne, the Puritan, was 
confined here for nearly three years, when he com- 
posed a “ Poetic Description of Mount Orgueil Cas- 
tle, Interlaced with Some Brief Meditations from its 
Rocky, Steep and Lofty Situation.” It is said that 
through the humane attentions of Sir Philip de Car- 
teret (who with his family was then occupying a part 
of the castle), the strict old Puritan so far relaxed, as 
to join in games of cards with Lady de Carteret and 
her daughters, one of whom “ played her cards” so 
well, as to induce him to dedicate his poem to: 

“Sweet mistress Douce, fair Margaret, 

Prime flower of the House of Carteret.” 
Charles Il, and some lesser stars had shed their 
luster upon these antique walls, and the taint glim- 
mering that remains, still attracts. 


The finest modern structure is Fort Regent, tower- 
ing above St. Kelier’s, and decidedly master of the 
situation, throwing into the shade its time-honored 
precursor Elizabeth Castle, in the bay of St. Aubin’s, 
which was erected by Queen Bess; but is still likely 
to be an ugly customer to the intruder. These forti- 
fications are fully garrisoned, and well backed with- 
al by the spirit of the natives, who are loyal toa 
fault. They have very malicious demonstrations 
from the 5,000 militia once or twice a year. Poor 
fellows! you must not judge by the figure they cut 
on such occasions, as to what they’tan do. They 
have proved themselves valiant whenever called out 
in “defense of fatherland.” All honor to them. 
Reviews were frequent of the regular troops, more 
especially as raw recruits were constantly imported 
to be trained. 

This group of islands is in the diocese of the 
Bishop of Winchester. The visits of the Diocesan 
(then Bishop Sumner) were very much appreciated. 
Sir Colin Halkett was Governor while we were there. 
He was a man remarkable for his affability, which, 
of course; rendered his entertainments unusually 
agreeable. He had distinguished himself at Water- 
loo, and bore a scar on his face from the sabre of a 
French dragoon. 

When we left the place, we had occupied no less 
than four houses. The first was in the town, and 
said to be haunted (which by the way, was 
quite the fashion throughout); the next just out of 
town, was a great improvement on the first; a third, 
stood on a hill close to the town with a remarkably 
fine prospect. St. Aubin’s bay stretched its whole 
length before us; Fort Regent stoodin all its majes- 
ty, with the city for a footstool ; while on the right 
and left of us was a succession of slopes gayly man- 
sioned. There too, on our ownlittle terrace did I 
pace late of an evening, while the bugle sounds 
softened by the distance, would float across from the 
garrison, wishing us all pleasant dreams. But alas! 
little “ bonnet rouge” (as my father called the house 
from its roof of red tile) was too little for such a 
“posse” as ours, and it was no easy matter to get 
another such spot. Yet our last abode, although low 
in a valley, had charms of itsown. The property 
had been owned by people of wealth and was a mile 
out of town. The house was very roomy, and the 
garden, which was large and walled, was well stocked 
with the finest fruits. The situation was rather 
damp, but we were in the very lap of mother Nature, 





quite retired, and surrounded by all the exuberance 
of rural life in Jersey. Here too, the carol of birds 
was at your door. indeed, they were a little too 
near, the rogues; for we had actually to protect the 
the luscious bergamot pear, for instance, from their 
ravages by wrapping them up separately in paper 
while on the tree. Peas, strawberries, raspberries, 
and the like, alkshared the sume fate. A species of 
whitethroat, no songster though, was intensely mis- 
chievious on peas. 

From the parapet of the mansion, flute in hand, I 
held frequent parley with the echoes that played 
around the valley. And siren-like they were, those 
echoes. They had the finest effect of any I ever 
heard in my life. Altogether we had made 
a decided change for the better, and there we 
rested the soles of our feet. 

These were the scenes and the surtoundings in 
which I spent five years of the flower of my youth. 


JUPITER and Mercury will be in conjunction near 
noon to-day, when they will be 14 degrees apart. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUITS.—NO. 5. 
BY HENRY THACKER. 
THE PLUM. 

HE Plum is a valuable fruit. It is prized 

in the culinary department for tarts, pies and 
puddings; and when preserved or canned it. is 
scarcely excelled by any other fruit. It is also 
useful for drying, in which form it has be 
come an article of commerce, and large quanti- 
ties are annually imported from France, under 
the name of prunes. The finer varieties are 
also esteemed by some for the dessert. For 
this purpose the Green Gage, McLaughlin and 
Schenectady Catharine are among the best, not 
only as regards their delicious qualities, but 
also as hardy and productive varieties. The 
latter fruit, though perhaps generally over- 
looked, is one of the most palatable dessert 
plums grown. 

SOIL AND CULTIVATION. 

The plum will grow in almost any good soil, 
but a stiff loam or clayey soil is the best. When 
thus situated, the tree is found to be freer from 
disease, and the fruit less liable to be destroyed 
by the curculio. The plum should receive 
good, clean cultivation, keeping the ground free 
from grass and weeds, and the soil in good con- 
dition by manuring and top-dressing with ashes 
and salt, the latter not to exceed a quart to a 
full-grown tree. Little or no pruning is neces- 
sary after the head is formed, except the cutting 
away of sprouts and dead or diseased branches. 

DISEASES AND INSECTS. 

There are two drawbacks to the cultivation of 
the plum, that in some districts are quite seri- 
ous. These are the Curculio and the Black Knot. 
The cureulio is the great enemy of all stone- 
fruits. The damage annually done by it to such 
fruits is immense. It frequently happens that 
the cultivator has his anticipations wrought up 
to a high pitch on beholding his trees covered 
with a profusion of blossoms, or their branches 
thickly set with young fruit, only to have 
afterward the mortification of seeing them 
stripped perhaps to the last plum, by this in- 
significant insect. The depredations of the 
curculio, however, are not wholly confined to the 
stone-fruits. In case -there is a scarcity of 
these, which are its favorites, it attacks indiscrim- 
inately all other kinds. For instance, there 
was no stone-fruit of any kind raised in this 
neighborhood the past season, and but few 
pears, and only a short crop of apples was 
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grown. The result was, the pears were more 
or less injured by the curculio, and the apples 
were so badly punctured that those which did 
not drop prematurely were rendered very im- 
perfect and knotty from this cause. In some 
instances as many as from five to seven marks 
of the insect were counted on a single ‘apple. 
The assertion of some, that there is rarely 
seen more than one puncture in a fruit,is erro- 
neous. It often happens when stone-fruits are 
scarce, that a single specimen of the plum, will 
have received a dozen or more of the crescent- 
shaped marks of the curculio, scarifying nearly 
the whole surface of the fruit. 

The habits of the plum-weevil or curculio, I 
believe, are not yet fully known. The insect in 
its perfect form is a small, dark-colored beetle, 
with whitish spots, and with two black humps 
on its back. It has a curved snout or proboscis, 
with which it makes the unmistakeable crescent- 
shaped puncture in the fruit, in which it deposits 
a single egg. It is interesting to watch the in- 
stinct of the insect in this operation. After the 
incision is made, a small cavity is cut under the 
lip in the center and just beneath the skin. The 
egg is then deposited; and the insect turns 
round and with its proboscis crowds the egg into 
the cavity and presses the skin firmly down, thus 
securing the egg against being displaced by the 
growth of the fruit or the healing of the wound. 
The insect is provided with a pair of wings, 
though they are not readily discovered without 
close observation. The curculio evidently rises 
from the ground about the time the blossom 
drops from the young fruit; as it is at this 
period that the work of destruction commences. 
The fruit that has been punctured up to a cer- 
tain stage of growth, and contains the insect, 
drops prematurely, and the larva soon escapes 
into the ground where is it supposed to remain 
until the next season. But according to our ob- 
servation, some at least, undergoa change soon- 
er and come forth a second time during the 
season ; otherwise the insect in its perfect state 
lives an fndefinite period ane performs its func- 
tion a second time the same season. [ have seen 
it stated that curculios do even live through the 
winter, but this is doubtful. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CURCULIO. 

Numerous methods have from time to time 
been described by experimenters, through the 
horticultural journals, as sure remedies against 
the curculio, nearly all of which have proved 
fallacious, tending to divert the cultivator 
from the only reliable methods; and by this 
means often causing the loss of a crop of 
fruit. The following are the only reliable 
methods known thus far, and they cannot be re- 
lied on except when thoroughly carried into 
practice. In the first place, if the cultivator 
chances to live in a district where the soil is a 
stiff, clayey loam, he is favorably situated to 
raise the plum and other stone-fruits, so far 
as the curculio is concernec. In places thus sit- 
uated, it seldom happens that a crop of plums 
is entirely destroyed by this insect; although 
to insure a full crop some pains must be taken 
even here, as no part of the country with which 
Iam acquainted is free from this pest. he 
fact that such districts are less annoyed, is on ac- 
count of the stiffness of the soil, which makes it 
more difficult for the insect to penetrate the 
ground to the proper depth to secure it against 
frost and other liabilities, Again, in case the 





season is dry at the time the curculios are com- 
ing forth, the stiffness of the soil renders their 
ascent difficult, and perhaps ina great measure 
impossible, and they perish without being able 
to propagate their species. To further prevent 
their rising, and to render acrop more certain, 
the ground under the trees should be kept clear 
from grass and weeds. The surface should be 
unbroken, and made hard and smooth, so that 
the fruit which drops can be swept together 
every day or two and burned. Or if the or- 
chard is so situated as to make it practicable, the 
trees may be boxed, and swine allowed to run 
in and pick up the fallen fruit. When not thus 
favorably situated, we have been successful more 
or less, according to our faithfulness, in jarring 
the trees and catching the curculio on sheets of 
cotton cloth made for the purpose. ‘Two sheets 
are required, each six feet wide by twelve feet 
in length, and spread by means of light rods 
across the ends. Each sheet is carried by two 
persons. The sheets are held under the tree with 
the trunk between, while another person armed 
with a maul four or five feet long, covered 
with several layers of india-rubber on the end, 
gives the tree several sudden jars by striking 
against the trunk, or against the stump of a 
limb which has previously been sawed off for 
the purpose. In striking the trunk, the op- 
erator should be careful to fetch a square blow, 
or he will be liable to injure the bark of the 
tree. Immediately after rapping, the operator 
lays down the maul and proceeds to catch the 
insects and crush them between the thumb 
and finger. He may at first be deceived, as the 
little marauder knows how to play the opos- 
sum to perfection. Bending its snout and legs 
under its body and thus lying motionless fur a 
time, the insect is liable to be taken. for a 
dead blossom or dark speck that has dropped 
from the tree simultaneously with the curculios. 
A little practice will enable one to detect 
these deceptions, and to capture and destroy 
the mischievous little Turk. The jarring of 
the trees, in order to be successful must be per- 
formed early in thé morning, when the insects 
are in a partially torpid state from the cold. 
If deferred till toward the middle of the day 
they are not so easily dislodged and destroyed, 
but readily take to their wings and fly away. 
The work should be performed every morning 
without intermission, in fair and warm weather, 
from the time the blossom falls from the young 
fruit until the end of the season, which lasts 
from three to four weeks. In case of quite cold, 
windy or stormy weather, the work may be 
suspended for a day or two, as the insects are 
not very active during such weather. However 
if the curculios are plenty, the cultivator should 
be on the alert, as it is only by waging 
an uncompromising warfare that he will prevail 
and save the crop. The range of the curculio. 
when its favorite food is plenty, is limited per- 
haps to the immediate neighborhood where it 
was hatched. But in case fruit is scarce, it un- 
doubtedly migrates to other parts in search of 
food. Hence its attacks on the apple and the 
pear. 
( To be continued.) 


AN official report of the trial of improved agricul 
tural implements on the farms of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, last year, has been published. A grand 
prize is given for his reaping-machine to R. C. Mc 
Cormick of I}linois, and a gold medal, together with 





an object of art, to Mr. Wood of Hoosic Falls, New 
York, for his mowing-machine. 


THE COMING BOOK. 


We have received the first imported copy of Dix- 
on’s “ Spiritual Wives,” but too late for any review of 
it. Here is an extract which may serve as a hint of 
its scope: 

“It has not, I think, been noticed by any 
writer that three of the most singular move- 
ments in the churches of our generation seem 
to have been connected, more or less closely, 
with the state of mind produced by revivals; 
one in Germany, one in England, and one in the 
United States; movements. which resulted, 
among other things, in the establishment of 
three singular societies—the congregation of 
Pietists, vulgarly called ‘the Mucker, at Konigs- 
berg, the brotherhood of Princeites at Spaxton, 
and the Bible Communists at Oneida Creek. 
These three movements, which have a great 
deal in common, began, without concert, in dis- 
tant parts of the world, under separate church 
rules, and in widely different social circum- 
stances. The first movement was in Ost Preus- 
sen; the second in England; the third and 
most important, in Massachusetts and New York. 
They had these chief things in common ; they 
began in colleges, they affected the form of fum- 
ily life, and they were carried on by clergymen ; 
each movement in a place of learning and of theo- 
logical study ; that in Germany at the Luther- 
Kirch of Konigsberg; that in England at St. 
David’s College; that in the United States at” 
Yale College. These movements began to at- 
tract public notice much about the same time; 
for Archdeacon Ebel, the chicf founder of 
Muckerism, announced the year 1836 as the 
opening year of the personal reign of Christ ; 
in that year the Rev. Henry James Prince be- 
came a student of divinity, founded the order of 
Lampeter Brethren, and received his pretended 
gift of the Holy Ghost; and Father Noyes pub- 
lished the famous paper known as the Battle- 
Axe Letter. These three divines, one Lutheran, 
one Anglican, one Congregational, began their 
work in perfect ignorance of each other. Ebel 
is now dead; but I have reason te believe that 
when he proposed his theory in the Luther 
church in his native city, he had never heard the 
name of either Brother Prince or’ of- Father 
Noyes. I can answer for the other two; until 
a few months ago, Noyes had never heard of 
Ebel, and Prince had never heard of Noyes. 
Each movement was regarded by its votaries as 
the most perfect fruit of the revival spirit. 

“In truth, the change which came upon the 
saints from their close experience of revival pas- 
sion, was regarded by themselves as in some 
degree miraculous; equal in divine significance 
toa new creation of the world. When the storm 
had gone by, and the chaff had been swept away, 
it was seen in each country that a precious rem- 
nant had been tried and saved—brought into the 
field of God, and freed for ever from the con- 
sciousness of sin. These heirs of clay had been 
made the children of light. In His elected ones 
the old Adam of the flesh was dead ; anew Adam, 
perfect in the spirit, had been born. These 
fruits of the revival seem to have been equally 
received by the countesses who knelt at the 
feet of Ebel in Ost Preussen, by the dowagers 
and country gentlemen who swelled the ranks 
of Prince in Sussex and Somerset, by the 
craftsmen who followed Noyes and Sheldon in 
Massachusetts and New York. They who had 
been called by the lamb, nu longer dwelt on the 
earth, subject to its laws and canons ; they were 
no longer amenable to pain, disease, and death. 
They had risen into a sphere of gospel liberty 
and gospel light. A new earth and anew heaven 


had been created around them, in which they 
lived and moved by a new law. To some of 
them the decrees of courts and councils were 
as nothing, property Was nothing, marriage was 
nothing—mere rags and shreds of a world that had 
passed away. “To all of them a new light had 
been given on the subject of spirit-brides; the 
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higher relation of woman to man in the new 
kingdom of heaven.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FFERING our paper on free terms, we 

have a large list of non-paying subscri- 
bers ; and in order that they may be served 
without needless cost, it is necessary that we 
should hear from every one of them during 
the year. We must know that the paper is 
sent only where it is desired and read. Some 
of our subscribers may have removed their 
residence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrRcULAR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; 
while others may never have applied for it at 
all, but receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through 
the request of afriend. In all these cases the 
continued sending of the CrrcuLar is of no 
use to the person addressed, while it imposes 
expense and labor on us. ‘This obliges us to 
establish the rule that any application for the 
CrrcuLar without pay, extends only to the 
close of the volume applied for. 


Those persons, therefore, whoare now read- 
ing the CIRcULAR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof before the 9th of March 
next, at which time the present volume will 
close. 

All who have paid in advance, and those 
who have since the first of January sent for 
the continuance of the‘paper, are excepted 
from the above notification. Our su!scribers 
may rest assured that we are hearty in offer. 
ing the CrrcuLaR freely as heretofore, and 
that the discrimination used in the present 
notice is only such as seems to be necessary-to 
protect us from needless expense. 


A ParticcLar Recion.—Last summer, a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, spending the season at Rve 
Beach N. H., went on apic-nic to Exeter. After a 
gala day of fun and frolic, they packed up their bas- 
kets for a return, and found quite a large quantity of 
edibles undevoured, which it seemed a pity to waste. 
But, strange to say, there are no paupers in that part 
of the world, and the farmers are quite too indepen- 
dent to be made objects of such favors; so there 
seeemed no disposition to be made of the viands but 
to make an offering to some very appreciative-looking 
pigs that were making their wants quite audible in a 
neighboring pen. Accordingly one of the gentlemen 
was disposing of the remnants in this way, when he 
was saluted, to his astonishment, by the owner, with 
“Holloo I say stranger what air you doing there ?” 
His charitabie purpose being explained, our friend 
was about to execute it, when he was interrupted: 
“ Wall, I rayther guess I wouldn’t, stranger; we're 
purty particlar about our pigs.” It is needless to say 
that the entire party, with all their commissary 
department, made anabrupt and masterly retreat to 
Rye; and the subject of pork has ever since been a 
very sore one. 


THE only child of Malibran by her marriage with 
De Beriot, now about thirty years of age, is a first- 
rate pianist. 


An Indiana judge disposed of a couple at Lafay- 
ette recently by sending the husband to the peni- 
tentiary and marrying the remainder. The happy 





couple arrived at Indianapolis on a wedding trip, 
Thursday. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
SHocks of an earthquake have been felt at 
Shanghai and Ningpoo. 


THE new impeachment movement in Congress 
has been dropped. 


Iris rumored that since the recent earthquake in 
the West Indies the Gulf Stream has nearly doubled 
its velocity. 

‘A BILL has been introduced into the British Par- 
liament for the suspension of habeas corpus in Ire- 
land, on account of the Fenian disturbances. 


SEVEN war vessels have been dispatched to the 
River La Plata, South America, by the Italian gov- 
ernment. The object of the expedition is unknown. 


BrsMARCK the Prussian Prime Minister,has obtained 
leave of absence from his post for some months on 
account of ill-health, He will spend the time in trav- 
eling in various parts of Europe. 


THE spruce gum business of Maine is estimated at 
$50,000 a year for raw material. Smart “ gummers” 
clear from $5 to $7 a day gathering the gum, the best 
of which is worth 50 cts. a pound. 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT has been received with great 
cordiality ir. Italy, by both the people and the gov- 
ernment. His fleet is located between Genoa and 
Civita Vecchia. One of his vessels, the Ticonderoga, 
has gone to Crete. 


THIRTY-SEVEN years ago Chicago had only 12 fami- 
lies; it now claims a population of 220,000. In 1860 
assessed value of the real and personal property of 
the city was $37,053,572; at the present time the 
value of such property is $192,249,644. 

ACCORDING to the latest dispatches from China, 
the United States Minister, Mr. Burlingame, had 
left Pekin on his mission for the Emperor of China, 
and had arrived at Shanghai, from which place he 
was to proceed direct to the United States. 


In the World’s report of the New York Farmers’ 
Club, we find the following item: “Mr. Peck 
showed the nationai dish-washer, and said it did the 
work 1n five minutes that usually required a ~ywoman 
half an hour. He thought it invaluable as a labor- 
saver and a necessary part of ‘the furniture of every 
house. Mr. Meeker also spoke in the highest terms 
of this invention, and said it was nearly equivalent 
to the work of a kitchen maid. Its price is $16. 


SEVERAL compartment cars have been placed on the 
railroad line between New York and Boston. they 
are thus described : “The new car is an improvement 
upon the original pattern ; is 42 feet long, and divided 
into six compartments, each separate and capable of 
seating seven individuals comfortably. The entrance 
is by a door in the side of the car, opening into each 
distinct compartment. The upholstering is complete 
and everything seems to have been provided that 
could contribute to the comfort of passengers. Look- 
ing-glasses almost cover the sides of the neat rooms, 
and a water-closet and dressing apartment are at- 
tached to‘each. The seats are so constructed that 
littie tables may be erected, enabling the occupants 
to engage in any social game fancy may suggest. 
Ventilation has been properly attended to, while at 
the same time a consideration in the construction 
was to exclude smoke and dust, continual elements 
of annoyance to passengers. Baker’s patent stove, 
an improved heating apparatus for railways is at- 
tached to the car, and secured to the floor and roof 
so securely that it would be almost impossible to dis- 


place it. ‘The stoves are so arranged that in case of 
a smash-up the cars cannot take fire.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P. Z., Pa.—lIt is inconvenient for us to comply 
with your proposition. 


A, A. B., Ohio.—We received $2 by way of Oneida. 
We cannot tell how long you have taken the Crrcv- 


| LAR. 


J. M. B., Mass.—“ I send you ten cents to change 
the orthography of my name.” . 


Done! It must be provoking to have your name 
pinched off with “7? when it should be “eft.” 





Aunouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land 
589acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism, Sociology, Bible Communism, 

. WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CircuLar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Comptex Mar- 
kiace, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on meie application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible til! 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 8335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application, 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 
Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quincer, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans an@ String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber, 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 


_N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 


goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-liet 
sent on application. 


MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINCSSILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole - 


sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who canno! 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be farnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-Honse and 
Group: Bag-Bec oa the Lawn—size of eee 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereescopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach, Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Haxp-Book or THe Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trapprr’s Guips; A Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing animals ; by 8S. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp.,8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

MA.e Continence; or Self-Contolin Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz, 

Back Vo.umes oF rue “Crrcviar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for tale at this office.] 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-¢ellers, Paternceter Rew 
London, have our Hanp-Book or Tur OxErpa Community, and the 
Trapren’s Guive for sale. They willreceive subscriptions for 
the Circriar, and orders for onr other publications, 


